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With  the  Moderate  party  controlling  the  ecclesiastical  courts  during 
much  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  secular  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment  on  the  rise,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  looking  back,  the 
nineteenth-century  Scottish  minister  William  Blaikie  exclaimed  that 
“Dr.  Erskine  was  a singular  godsend  to  the  evangelical  party  of  his 
day”.1  John  Erskine  occupied  four  charges  during  his  lifetime: 
Kirkintilloch  (1744-53),  Culross  (1753-58),  New  Greyfriars’  in 
Edinburgh  (1758-67)  and  Old  Greyfriars’  in  Edinburgh  (1767-1803). 
In  many  ways,  he  was  the  archetype  of  the  new  class  of  the  Popular 
party  who  integrated  Enlightenment  principles  while  remaining 
orthodox.  Even  though  he  shared  with  the  leading  Moderate  ministers 
of  William  Robertson,  Hugh  Blair  and  Alexander  Carlyle  many  of  the 
same  convictions  about  the  role  of  a pastor,  he  differed  from  them  in 
some  respects.  This  study  examines  Erskine’s  pastoral  theology, 
keeping  in  mind  the  similarities  and  differences  with  some  of  his 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  contemporaries  in  order  to  determine  his  core 
vision  for  the  office  of  the  pastorate. 

Deciding  to  be  a Pastor 

For  Erskine,  his  decision  to  become  a minister  was  a conscious  choice. 
From  his  birth  until  college,  he  resided  at  a house  at  Merlin’s  Wynd  in 
Edinburgh,  near  the  Tron  Church."  This  was  the  primary  residence  of 
his  father,  John  Erskine  (1695-1768),  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Municipal  Law  at  Edinburgh  University.  When  the  professor  married 
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Margaret  Melville,  daughter  of  James  Melville,  second  son  of  George, 
fourth  Lord  Melville  in  1719,  he  and  his  family  retreated  to  their 
country  estate  at  Newbigging  House  in  Carnock  for  the  summer 
months.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  principal 
heritor  of  Carnock  was  Colonel  John  Erskine  (1662-1743),  the 
professor’s  father  and  Dr  Erskine’s  grandfather.  The  bulk  of  the  estate 
of  Kincardine,  thereafter  Carnock,  was  purchased  by  the  colonel  from 
his  relative,  Alexander  Bruce,  the  Earl  of  Kincardine.* 4 5 

The  1742  revivals  in  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  cemented  Erskine’s 
resolution  to  become  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  witnessed  firsthand  the  “uncommon  melting  among  the  people”  and 
determined  to  become  a preacher  sometime  in  1742. 3 Erskine  had 
always  favoured  studying  divinity,  but  was  initially  hesitant  to 
disappoint  his  father  and  grandfather  by  diverging  from  their  wishes  for 
him  to  be  an  attorney.  Respecting  their  advice,  Erskine  began  studying 
law  after  his  philosophical  education,  even  though  he  was  more 
interested  in  theology  and  practical  religion.6  Gradually,  however,  his 
desire  to  serve  the  church  overpowered  his  intention  to  please  his 
family.  In  deciding  to  be  a minister,  Erskine’s  biographer,  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  wrote  that  his  subject  believed  that  he  “had  a 
better  prospect  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
and  the  studies  in  which  he  had  most  delight,  than  any  secular 
profession  would  have  given  him”.7  Although  not  without  a struggle, 
Erskine  acquired  the  consent  of  his  father  and  grandfather  to  change 
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career  paths  and  entered  the  university’s  divinity  school  in  the  Autumn 
of  1 742,  shortly  after  the  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  revivals.8 

From  this  young  man’s  perspective,  the  role  of  a clergyman  was  a 
promising  opportunity,  and  not  a lifeless  drudgery.  “One  serious 
pathetic  preacher  does  more  to  reclaim  the  profligate,  and  to  check  the 
grosser  irruptions  of  criminal  appetite”,  Erskine  held,  “than  a hundred 
philosophical  or  political  essays”.  He  believed  that  a pastor  had  the 
opportunity  to  improve  “the  general  increase  of  happiness”  by  seeing  to 
it  that  more  people  became  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth.9  Further,  for 
someone  who  enjoyed  analysing  scripture  and  reading  books,  he 
reasoned,  there  was  hardly  a better  profession.  Erskine  viewed  the 
pastorate  as  his  calling  even  though  it  would  have  been  uncommon  in 
eighteenth-century  Britain  for  a man  of  noble  birth  to  pursue  the  humble 
office  of  the  pastorate. 

Whereas  Erskine  grew  up  in  an  affluent  Scottish  family  and  chose 
the  position  of  a minister,  the  situation  contrasted  with  that  of  some  of 
the  lives  of  his  fashionable  colleagues  in  the  rival  party.  William 
Robertson,  Hugh  Blair  and  Alexander  Carlyle  did  not  have  the  financial 
security  that  the  Erskines  of  Camock  enjoyed.  Robertson’s  father,  who, 
Erskine  noted,  came  from  “circumstances  far  from  affluent”,  was  a 
minister  at  Old  Greyfriars’  in  Edinburgh  prior  to  his  son’s 
appointment.10  Many  of  Blair’s  relations  were  modest  Presbyterian 
clergymen  as  well.  His  uncle,  James  Bannantine,  was  the  minister  of  the 
Trinity  Church  in  Edinburgh  and  Bannantine’s  sons,  George  and  Hugh, 
followed  their  father’s  footsteps.11  Carlyle’s  father  was  the  minister  of 
the  parish  church  at  Prestonpans  near  Edinburgh,  and  his  mother  was 
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the  daughter  of  Alexander  Robison,  a clergyman  in  Dumfriesshire.12 
Writing  in  1738,  Carlyle  lamented  that  his  family  could  not  afford  for 
him  to  study  law  nor  did  they  have  the  financial  means  to  secure  a 
commission  for  him  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  In  his  final 
decision  to  become  a minister,  Carlyle  admitted  that  he  “yielded  to  the 
influence  of  parental  wishes  and  advice,  which  in  those  days,  sway’d 
the  minds  of  young  men”.13  Due  to  their  station  in  life,  Robertson,  Blair 
and  Carlyle  patterned  their  livelihood  on  family  tradition. 

In  1743  Erskine  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  in 
Dunblane,  which  was  within  the  estates  of  his  father.  His  first  public 
sermon  was  to  the  parish  church  of  Torrybum,  a patronage  which  he 
later  inherited.  He  preached  on  Psalm  84:10,  “A  day  in  thy  courts  is 
better  than  a thousand:  I had  rather  be  a door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness”,  an  appropriate  sermon 
considering  his  new  aspirations.  But  now  this  newly  licensed  clergyman 
had  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  parish  would  be  the  best  place 
to  serve.  Although  the  professor  was  the  patron  of  the  church  at 
Tulliallan,  which  was  between  the  burgh  of  Culross  and  the  town  of 
Clackmannan,  both  Erskine  and  his  father  agreed  that  the  new  minister 
should  not  be  appointed  there  for  fear  of  exploiting  the  patronage 
system.  The  loss  of  Tulliallan  was  not  devastating,  however,  since  an 
opportunity  arose  for  him  to  be  presented  to  the  parish  church  at 
Kirkintilloch,  near  Glasgow,  in  May  1744  where  he  served  until  1753. 14 

The  Issue  of  Patronage 

Patronage  was  a controversial  subject  that  divided  the  Popular  party 
from  the  Moderates.  Although  the  right  of  landowners  to  select  a 
minister  for  the  local  parish  was  abolished  in  1690,  this  system  was 
reestablished  in  1712  by  a parliament  that  was  modelling  itself  after  the 
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Church  of  England.1"  G.  D.  Henderson  argues  that  the  reason  why 
patronage  was  often  fiercely  contested  in  eighteenth-century  Scotland 
was  that  during  this  time  the  average  parishioner  had  advanced  in  terms 
of  education,  living  conditions  and  wealth,  enabling  an  individual  to  be 
better  informed  on  whom  to  select  as  a minister.16  While  this  may  be 
true,  John  McIntosh  provides  the  best  explanation  for  the  ensuing 
debate.  Patronage  was  a grievance  because  if  a minister  was  installed 
who  did  not  preach  the  word  of  God,  parishioners  would  not  hear  the 
gospel  message,  which  the  Evangelicals  within  the  Popular  party  were 
convinced  was  the  only  map  that  could  direct  the  way  to  heaven.17 

The  debate  over  patronage  in  eighteenth-century  Scotland  climaxed 
in  1752  when  Thomas  Gillespie,  the  Evangelical  minister  at  Camock, 
was  deposed  for  supporting  the  congregation  at  Inverkeithing  in  their 
opposition  to  the  settlement  of  Andrew  Richardson  as  their  minister. 
Many  of  the  Evangelicals  within  the  Popular  party  were  deeply 
offended  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  led  by 
William  Robertson.  John  Maclaurin  of  Glasgow,  for  instance, 
complained  about  the  pride  of  the  “Promoters  of  this  tyrannical 
Measure”. Is  The  most  outspoken  critic,  however,  was  John 
Witherspoon  in  his  1753  work.  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics , which 
was  written  as  a scathing  satire  of  the  Moderates  for  deposing  Gillespie. 
He  depicted  the  emerging  ministers  of  this  rival  party  as  those  who 
affirmed  that  in  church  settlements,  “the  only  thing  to  be  regarded,  is, 
who,  the  patron,  and  the  great  and  noble  heritors  are;  the  inclinations  of 
the  common  people  are  to  be  utterly  despised”.19  This  “ludicrous” 
account  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Moderates  was 
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Witherspoon’s  way  of  showering  contempt  on  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  deposing  Gillespie.20 

But  such  harsh  treatment  of  the  opposing  party  was  absent  in 
Erskine’s  sentiments  on  patronage.  Surprisingly,  as  a leading  figure  in 
the  Popular  party,  he  was  relatively  silent  on  this  subject.  While  other 
Evangelical  ministers  were  infuriated  with  the  deposing  of  Thomas 
Gillespie  in  1752,  lashing  out  at  the  Moderates  in  print,  Erskine’s  words 
were  tempered.  Preaching  in  1763,  he  acknowledged  that  the  “state 
must  no  doubt  determine  what  shall  be  the  established  religion,  and  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  legal  benefice  for  teaching  it”;  however,  “no 
government  ought  ...  to  impose  upon  any,  either  a religion,  or  an 
instructor  in  religion”.21  There  was  an  acceptance  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  provided  that  it  did  not  infringe  on  the  more  important  issue, 
which  was  presenting  a congregation  with  one  who  preached  the  word 
of  God.  Erskine  believed  that  if  patrons  acted  “with  a visible  regard  to 
true  goodness  and  real  merit”  and  were  not  “swayed  to  make  a wrong 
nomination  by  application  and  importunity,  by  ambitious  or  interested 
views,  or  by  desire  of  gratifying  a friend  ...  the  worst  grievances  in 
presentations  would  be  removed”.  Patronage  was  not  the  problem;  the 
issue  was  presenting  ministers  to  parishes  by  force  and  counting 
eloquence  to  be  the  highest  qualification  for  serving  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people. 

Other  Scottish  Evangelicals  were  equally  disturbed  by  the 
management  that  sometimes  transpired  in  presentations.  Andrew  Hunter 
of  the  Tron  Church  in  Edinburgh  expressed  his  “sincere  regret  of  some 
violent  exertions  of  Patronage  in  this  Church,  and  their  effects"  in  his 
sermon  on  “The  Duties  of  Subjects”  in  1792.  Hunter  mirrored  Erskine 
by  stating  that  “a  due  attention  to  the  inclination  of  the  Parishioners  in 
the  settling  of  vacant  parishes  would  prove  highly  conducive,  both  to 
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the  religious  and  political  interests  of  this  country”.  “ Maclaurin  was  no 
less  troubled  by  the  effects  of  patronage.  He  lamented  in  1752,  “I 
always  thought,  and  I am  sure  it  was  once  the  Opinion  of  a great  many, 
that  the  great  End  of  ordaining  a Minister  was  for  promoting  the 
Salvation  of  Souls,  and  particularly  those  of  the  People  in  the  Parish 
supplied;  and  that  providing  a Maintenance  for  a young  Man  was  but  of 
small  Consideration,  in  Comparison  of  the  other.  But  now-a-days,  this 
last  is  become  the  chief  Engd  [sic]”.24  The  concern  that  Erskine,  Hunter 
and  Maclaurin  shared  was  a respect  for  the  people  that  they  served  and 
a high  value  for  a man  of  God  who  would  preach  the  gospel  message. 

Alexander  Carlyle’s  placement  at  Inveresk  is  a good  example  of  the 
kind  of  settlement  that  would  have  been  offensive  to  Erskine  and  other 
Popular  party  members.  Although  this  young  cleric  had  secured  the  vote 
of  the  heritor  of  this  church  through  his  father’s  connections,  the  people 
of  Inveresk  were  not  as  sanguine  about  his  potential  as  their  spiritual 
shepherd.  Carlyle  wrote  in  1747  that  about  the  time  when  he  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  church,  “there  arose  much  murmuring  in  the  parish 
against  me  as  [being]  too  young,  and  too  full  of  levity  and  too  much 
addicted  to  the  company  of  my  superiors  to  be  fit  for  so  important  a 
charge;  together  with  many  doubts  about  my  having  the  grace  of  God 
(an  occult  quality,  which  the  people  cannot  define,  but  surely  is  in  full 
opposition  to  the  defects  they  saw  in  me)”.25  Nonetheless,  Carlyle 
prevailed  and  was  installed  as  the  minister  on  2 August  1748,  despite 
the  allegations  of  his  parishioners  and  their  complaints  that  he  was  not  a 
true  Christian. 

Erskine  did  not  protest  those  clergymen  who  utilised  family 
connections  to  find  employment,  as  was  the  case  in  his  second  charge. 
Translating  from  Kirkintilloch  to  the  small  collegiate  parish  church  of 
Culross  in  1 753,  Erskine  succeeded  Henry  Hardy,  who  was  the  father  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh.  Robert  Rolland  became  the  second  minister  at 
Culross  in  1754  under  Erskine  and  then  later  its  first  minister  after 
Erskine’s  departure  to  Edinburgh  in  1758.  Culross  was  a part  of  the 
estate  that  the  colonel  had  purchased  in  1700  so  this  young  minister  was 
familiar  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  parish  church.26  With 
Erskine’s  father  now  acting  as  the  heritor  of  the  lands  of  Culross,  this 
vacancy  seemed  like  a natural  fit  for  his  son,  who  was  by  then  an  up- 
and-coming  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  But,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  professor  forcibly  presented  his  son  since  he  had  balked  at  the 
chance  to  appoint  him  at  Tulliallan. 

Different  Ambitions  in  Life 

By  comparison  to  Erskine,  William  Robertson  was  much  more 
ambitious  as  a writer  and  public  figure.  Stewart  J.  Brown  judged  that 
this  future  Moderate  leader  “showed  little  zeal  for  the  pastoral  ministry” 
during  the  years  at  his  first  post  at  Gladsmuir,  instead  focusing  on  his 
personal  studies  and  preparing  his  future  historical  works.  Dugald 
Stewart,  Robertson’s  biographer,  explained  that  around  the  time  of  the 
debates  over  the  Moderate  minister  John  Home’s  tragedy  Douglas , 
Robertson  went  to  London  to  secure  a publisher  for  his  History  of 
Scotland  (1759).  Stewart  wrote,  “From  this  moment  the  complexion  of 
his  fortune  was  changed.  After  a long  struggle,  in  an  obscure,  though  a 
happy  and  hospitable  retreat,  with  a narrow  income  and  an  increasing 
family,  his  prospects  brightened  at  once.  He  saw  independence  and 
affluence  within  his  reach;  and  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  giving 
a still  bolder  flight  to  his  genius”.28  Indeed,  Robertson  received  some 
£600  for  his  new  book,  which  led  to  a series  of  lucrative  sinecures  and 
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further  historical  works,  including  his  1779  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V,  in  which  he  received  £4,500,  the  largest  sum  that  any  known 
author  had  been  paid  for  a single  work  at  that  time."  By  1 764,  he  was  a 
minister  at  the  prestigious  Old  Greyfriars’  Church  in  Edinburgh,  a 
chaplain-in-ordinary  for  Scotland,  principal  of  Edinburgh  University 
and  royal  historiographer,  affording  him  a lavish  lifestyle  that  the  £500 

t rv 

of  annual  income  from  these  sources  could  easily  sustain. 

Robertson  was  not  pernicious  in  his  ascent  as  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  and  superb  author.  Carlyle  described  him  as  “the  best  temper’d 
man  in  the  world”.  Erskine  also  had  kind  remarks  about  his  colleague 
at  Old  Greyfriars’.  In  his  1793  funeral  sermon  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
from  youth,  Erskine  assured  his  audience  that  Robertson  did  not 
“pompously  display  his  learning,  treat  those  of  inferior  genius  with 
arrogant  contempt,  or  introduce  subjects,  in  which  he  would  have  shone 
unrivalled,  and  others  present  could  have  taken  no  part”.32  Robertson 
was  no  doubt  a great  orator.  His  speech  in  the  1751  General  Assembly, 
where  he  upheld  patronage,  caught  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
other  politicians  in  Scotland  and  marked  his  entry  as  the  leader  of  the 
newly  dominant  Moderate  party.33  But  for  Erskine’s  colleague  at  Old 
Greyfriars  , employment  as  a minister  seemed  to  be  primarily  a 
stepping-stone  to  meet  his  dream  of  becoming  a renowned  author  and 
the  leader  of  a powerful  force  within  the  Kirk.34 
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As  opposed  to  Robertson,  Erskine  had  to  be  prodded  to  publish  any 
of  his  own  works.  According  to  Moncreiff,  this  was  largely  because 
“his  literary  reputation  he  regarded  as  a very  secondary  object”.35  His 
friend  Bishop  William  Warburton  wrote  to  him  on  25  October  1748 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  initiative  in  his  Evangelical 
correspondent.  After  reading  Erskine’s  treatise,  The  Law  of  Nature 
Sufficiently  Promulgated  to  the  Heathen  World  (1741),  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  scolded,  “But  hark  you,  my  dear  friend,  why  is  that  pen  so 
long  unemployed,  that  overthrew,  in  so  masterly  a manner,  a large 
bulky  volume  of  a noted  divine,  with  a sixpenny  pamphlet?  In  truth,  you 
wrong  the  public,  and  your  own  reputation  ....  The  pupils  of  Hutcheson 
will  write,  and  you  will  not.  Is  this  the  way  to  redeem  the  ignominy  of 

'if. 

the  age  from  ignorance  and  infidelity?”  Even  though  Erskine 
published  a significant  number  of  pamphlets,  treatises  and  sermons,  his 
main  objective  was  to  aggrandise  the  literary  contributions  of  other 
authors.  The  February  1803  Scots  Magazine  article  stated  that  the 
Popular  party  minister’s  “great  modesty  and  diffidence  in  his  own 
talents,  rendered  him  averse  to  the  publishing  much  of  his  own,  while 
he  was  ever  ready  to  bring  forward  the  works  of  others.”  ' Only  after 
the  repeated  demands  of  his  friends  did  Erskine  finally  arrange  for  the 
first  volume  of  his  sermons  to  be  printed  in  1798.  Moncreiff  was  then 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  editing  the  second  volume  in  1804,  due  to 
the  death  of  his  colleague  in  January  1803. 

It  was  not  as  though  Erskine’s  works  would  fail  to  turn  a profit. 
For,  as  John  Inglis  insisted,  the  Edinburgh  Evangelical  was  “Well 
qualified  to  excel,  as  a candidate  for  literary  fame”  and  had  encountered 
a “favourable  reception”  for  the  books  that  he  did  publish.  Writing  to 
Erskine  on  24  January  1801,  the  publisher  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
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sermons,  William  Creech,  informed  him  that  the  “number  of  copies 
printed  were  not  enough  to  supply  the  internal  demand”.  In  London  his 
sermons  had  quickly  sold  out,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  “too  few 
had  been  printed,  and  that  a new  edition  should  have  long  ago  been  put 
to  press”.  Creech  pleaded  with  his  unmotivated  correspondent  for  a 
work  on  human  nature,  knowing  that  no  one  “can  do  this  with  such 
strength  of  argument,  nervous  views  of  truth  and  important  usefulness 
as  yourself”.  Therefore,  “Let  not  timidity  - hesitation  - or  hypocritical 
nicity  obstruct  what  may  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  mankind  ...  only 
publish,  and  in  your  life  time”.  Although  Erskine  could  have 
published  more,  and  possibly  have  been  as  eminent  a theologian  as 
Robertson  was  a historian,  this  minister  remained  focused  on  his  craft  as 
a preacher  and  propagator  of  the  ideas  of  other  authors. 

The  Subtle  Critic 

Erskine  did  critique  the  Moderates,  but  was  not  abrasive  as  the  caustic 
assessment  by  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Popular  party.  When 
delivering  his  funeral  sermon  on  Erskine,  Thomas  Davidson  reminisced 
that  his  subject  had  “the  tenderest  and  most  liberal  charity  towards  men 
individually’ . Although  “severe  and  unsparing  in  judging  himself,  his 
indulgence  to  others  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of  being  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Eager  to  lay  hold  of  every  thing  which  could  extenuate  their 
defects,  or  which  could  encourage  him  to  hope  well  of  their  intentions, 
he  was  often  in  danger,  when  his  opinion  was  in  their  favour,  of 
estimating  beyond  the  truth,  both  their  talents  and  their  dispositions”.40 
Even  the  Moderate  minister,  John  Inglis,  was  able  to  verify  that  Erskine 
never  doubted  the  integrity  of  others,  however  opposite  their 
judgment  . This  was  a consistent  feature  in  this  Evangelical’s 
character  throughout  his  life.  He  rarely  scorned  anyone,  retaining  his 
manners  with  those  whose  actions  he  disapproved. 

” W-  Creech  t0  Erskine,  NLS,  682,  fo.  44-5,  24  January  1801. 
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A good  example  of  Erskine’s  tolerance  was  exhibited  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  May  of  1796,  where  he  debated  ministers  such  as 
George  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir  on  whether  the  Kirk  should  support 
outside  missionary  societies  in  their  efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel  in 
foreign  countries.  Hamilton  was  representative  of  the  Moderate  party  at 
that  time  when  he  argued  that  “Men  must  be  polished  and  refined  in 
their  manners  before  they  can  be  properly  enlightened  in  religious 
truths.’’42  He  described  the  disciples  as  men  who  were  commanded  to  go 
to  the  nations  with  the  good  news,  but  not  to  “the  wilds  of  Africa”  to 
“preach  to  the  naked  savages”.  Instead,  they  went  to  Rome,  Athens, 
Ephesus  and  Corinth,  the  civilised  cities  in  the  Roman  Empire.4"  While 
Gavin  White  is  correct  to  point  out  that  Hamilton  was  not  necessary 
opposed  to  foreign  missions,  the  minister  from  Gladsmuir,  along  with 
others  from  the  Moderate  party,  were  convinced  that  Britain  rather  than 
distant  lands  should  be  the  Kirk’s  primary  focus  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  Christianity.44 

To  counter  Hamilton,  secondary  accounts  state  that  Erskine  rose 
and  began  his  rebuttal  by  calling  out,  “Moderator,  rax  me  the  Bible”,  a 
distinct  Scottish  phrase  which  would  have  purposely  contrasted  the 
eloquent  language  used  by  his  ecclesiastical  opponent.4"  Erskine  was 
not  entirely  opposed  to  Hamilton’s  argument,  however,  for  the 
Evangelical  agreed  with  his  rival  on  the  importance  of  Protestantism 
being  congenial  with  an  enlightened  mind,  saying  that  he  “considered  it 
the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  adapted  alike  to  the  learned, 
and  to  the  unlearned;  to  the  citizen,  and  to  the  savage;  to  the  bond,  and 
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to  the  free”.46  Nevertheless,  the  Popular  party  leader  made  it  clear  that 
he  opposed  Hamilton’s  stance  on  missions,  suggesting  that  the 
Established  Church  should  follow  the  examples  of  the  Moravians  and 
Baptists,  by  endorsing  societies  that  were  actively  spreading  the  gospel 
regardless  of  denominational  affiliations.47  Robert  Kent  Donovan,  in  his 
excellent  essay  on  the  Popular  party,  assumes  that  this  group  of 
ministers  became  involved  with  missionary  societies  because  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  overthrowing  the  Moderates  from  power  in  the  General 
Assembly.  L But  Evangelicals  like  Erskine  within  the  Kirk  were  not 
typically  motivated  by  a thirst  for  power.  Rather,  their  primary  interest 
in  evangelism  was  the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  all  people,  which  they 
judged  should  override  the  Moderates’  insistence  that  evangelistic 
activity  should  remain  within  the  ecclesiastical  bounds  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Erskine’s  sentiments  on  toleration  were  clearly  defined  in  the 
preface  to  his  1801  edited  work,  Religious  Intelligence  from  Abroad.  In 
this  periodical,  he  acknowledged  some  of  the  criticism  against  Robert 
Haldane  and  his  followers,  cautioning  his  readers  from  slandering  these 
men  because  such  action  “is  not  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil”49 
Erskine  suggested  that  individuals 

contend  against  what  we  think  amiss  in  their  acknowledged 
opinions,  transactions,  or  neglects,  with  sound  speech  which  cannot 
be  condemned,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God.  But  let  us  not  fight  against  them  with  profane  and 
unhallowed  weapons.  Let  us  not  take  up  without  evidence  and 
wantonly  spread  unfavourable  reports  of  them.  Let  us  not  ascribe  to 
a whole  party,  the  faults  of  one  or  a few.  And  let  us  not  employ  to 
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suppress  them  the  methods  of  force  and  violence,  so  opposite  to  the 

genius  of  our  holy  religion. 50 

When  other  Evangelicals  were  quick  to  castigate  men  like  William 
Taylor,  minister  of  the  High  Church  at  Glasgow,  in  the  Missionary 
Magazine's  review  of  religious  publications,  Erskine  admonished  these 
“ill-founded  censures”  and  suggested  that  they  keep  silent  on  such 
criticism.51 

Erskine’s  critique  of  the  Moderates  was  subtle.  His  polemic  against 
the  other  ecclesiastical  party  was  displayed  in  his  view  of  the  pastorate. 
From  his  perspective,  the  life  of  a clergyman  was  demanding  and 
should  not  be  entered  into  lightly.  Erskine  solemnly  warned  that  “God 
will  require  more  from  teachers,  than  from  others;  and  their  private 
miscarriages,  or  unfaithfulness  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  will  expose 
them  to  the  severest  punishment”.5'  If  ministers  only  preach,  spending 
little  time  outside  the  church  visiting  parishioners;  if  pastors  are 
indifferent  how  they  are  perceived  by  the  members  of  their 
congregations;  if  no  time  is  spent  convincing  backsliders  to  return  to 
Christ,  and  assisting  those  who  have  been  plagued  with  certain  vices 
that  affect  their  spiritual  well-being;  if  no  comfort  is  offered  for 
mourners,  and  there  is  a lack  of  visitations  to  the  sick  or  neglect  in 
catechising  the  youth  and  immature;  then  such  clergymen  have  failed  in 
the  duty  of  their  office.  But  these  responsibilities  did  not  imply  that 
there  was  no  joy  in  this  profession.  Erskine  urged  potential  ministers  to 
count  their  vocation  as  “an  honour  and  delight,  not  a mean  drudgery,  or 
an  irksome  talk”.54  A congregation  deserved  the  fullest  attention;  all 
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other  concerns  were  viewed  as  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  care 
of  souls.55 

To  have  a successful  ministry,  a clergyman’s  speech  and  actions 
must  be  above  reproach.  “Though  we  could  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels”,  Erskine  proclaimed,  “we  shall  hardly  charm  our 
hearers  into  a life  of  piety,  and  convince  them  that  religion  is  beautiful, 
unless  we  exhibit  her  beauties  in  a regular  well-ordered  conversation”. 
Even  more  important  than  right  speech  was  godly  activity  that 
reinforced  the  words  from  the  pulpit.  Activities  that  were  questionable 
and  associations  with  base  people  were  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  If  a 
pastor  spends  more  time  with  the  “gay  and  thoughtless”,  instead  of 
“sober  serious  Christians”,  if  he  is  “crafty”  and  involved  in  political 
intrigue,  if  he  is  “often  and  unnecessarily  in  the  tavern”  and  seldom  in 
his  study  meditating  on  scripture  and  praying,  there  is  just  cause  for 
offence  by  his  parishioners.56  The  chief  argument  was  that  an  offensive 
lifestyle  was  a bane  to  the  message  of  the  gospel. 

In  many  ways,  Erskine’s  counsel  was  a critique  against  the  mindset 
and  activities  of  some  of  those  in  the  Moderate  party.  William 
Robertson,  John  Home,  Alexander  Carlyle,  Adam  Ferguson,  Hugh  Blair 
and  John  Jardine  met  with  their  “Friends”,  David  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith,  regularly  in  a tavern  in  Edinburgh.  Carlyle  wrote  that  the 
intimacy  of  the  Young  Clergy  with  David  Hume  Enrag’d  the  Zealots 
on  the  Opposite  Side”.57  Here,  he  was  no  doubt  referring  to  some  of  the 
Evangelicals  of  the  Popular  party.  Although  Hume  was  a self-declared 
sceptic,  who  was  hostile  to  Christianity,  Carlyle  judged  him  to  be  “truly 
the  best  natur  d man  in  the  world”.  8 He  might  have  been  correct  in 
evaluating  that  Hume  only  played  the  role  of  an  instigator  to  provoke  a 
response  from  those  who  were  “zealous”  for  religion.  Nonetheless,  by 
putting  into  print  his  ideas  with  the  aim  of  undermining  what  he  called 
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“Protestant  fanaticism”,  Hume  was  attacking  a religion  that  his 
Moderate  friends  had  confessed  to  be  a means  of  God’s  graced 
Meeting  at  pubs  and  associating  with  some  of  Christianity’s  most 
malevolent  critics  were  the  kinds  of  activities  that  Erskine  believed 
should  be  eschewed  by  a clergyman. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  Erskine’s  polemic  against  the 
Moderates  was  not  a direct  assault;  he  was  subtle.  His  view  was  that  the 
“heart  is  a fort  more  easily  taken  by  sap  than  by  storm”.60  Nevertheless, 
he  was  unafraid  to  speak  his  mind  forcefully  if  needed.  The  key  was  to 
exercise  tact,  and  tailor  one’s  reproach  to  its  recipients.  A king,  for 
instance,  should  be  admonished  in  a more  respectful  way  than  a 
commoner.  “Persons  in  public  characters  must  be  treated  with  a 
deference  suited  to  their  station”  and  “even  the  meanest  must  not  be 
insulted”.  “Courage,  however,  and  faithfulness”,  according  to  Erskine, 
“are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  meekness  and  discretion”  so  that  “if 
the  greatest  dare  grossly  and  openly  to  transgress,  the  minister  of  Christ 
should  dare  to  reprove”.61  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Erskine’s 
attitude  towards  David  Hume,  who,  he  believed,  had  openly  declared 
war  on  Christianity.  This  entitled  the  fiery  preacher  to  defend 
Protestantism  from  Hume’s  “hardy  boldness”  in  declaring  religious 
principles  as  “malignant  and  hurtful”.6"  For  those  who  were  not  so 
abrasive,  Erskine  recommended  exercising  caution,  advising  one  to 
weigh  out  information  before  coming  to  any  conclusion.  “If  the  charge 
is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence”,  he  insisted,  “regard  it  not”.63 
Sensitive  rebuke,  instead  of  a ruthless  onslaught,  was  the  ideal  way  to 
engage  with  most  people  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity. 
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Similarities  between  Erskine  and  the  Moderates 

Although  Erskine  clearly  had  a different  idea  of  the  role  of  the  pastor 
than  his  Moderate  contemporaries,  there  were  a number  of  essential 
features  in  a minister  that  both  parties  were  apt  to  promote.  For 
instance,  Erskine  was  thoroughly  convinced,  along  with  Carlyle,  Blair 
and  Robertson,  of  the  need  for  a clergyman  to  be  well  educated,  use 
polite  and  effective  speech  and  implement  an  effective  and  clear 
delivery.  Championing  the  cause  for  education,  Carlyle  argued  that  a 
good  preacher  was  also  a philosopher.  Even  though  the  twelve  disciples 
of  Jesus  were  hand  picked  among  “the  rude  and  illiterate”,  they  were 
followed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  an  erudite  scholar  taught  by  one 
of  the  best  teachers  in  Palestine.64  The  real  crime  in  society  was 
“ignorance”  and  “superstition”,  the  solution  to  which  was  knowledge.67 
The  young  minister  must  be  educated  in  criticism,  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  logic,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.66  Once  these 
preliminary  disciplines  were  mastered  he  must  engage  in  theological 
study.6 7 The  goal  for  Carlyle  was  to  release  well  educated  pastors  into 
society  to  restore  a higher  opinion  of  them  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Moderates  were  not  the  sole  voice  for 
those  who  argued  that  it  was  essential  for  a minister  to  be  well  educated, 
as  Erskine  demonstrated.  When  speaking  to  future  ministers,  he  asserted 
that  “your  influence  on  others,  and  your  success  in  promoting  their 
happiness”  was  dependent  “on  the  extent  of  your  knowledge”.68  Even  a 
person  with  the  most  natural  abilities  needed  to  be  “cultivated  by  a 
liberal  education”.  Knowledge  in  philosophy,  history  and  criticism  was 
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to  be  utilised  in  order  to  give  “satisfying  answers  to  the  reasonings  of 
infidels  ...  to  detect  their  sophistry,  beat  them  out  of  their  strong  holds” 
if  not  to  “convince  not  their  conscience,  at  least  to  stop  their  mouths”.69 
The  Scotsman  thought  that  if  a pastor  was  ignorant,  than  those  averse  to 
religion  would  be  able  to  use  portions  of  scripture  to  discourage  others 
from  taking  the  message  of  the  gospel  seriously,  which  would  only  add 
to  their  argument  that  Christianity  led  to  superstition  and  enthusiasm. 

In  many  ways,  Robertson  and  Blair  were  seen  as  the  most 
prominent  orators  of  their  time.  Carlyle  observed  that  Robertson  was 
“truly  a very  great  master  of  conversation”.70  Assessing  his  preaching 
ability,  Erskine  evinced  that  his  colleague  at  Old  Greyfriars’  sermons 
“were  so  plain,  that  the  most  illiterate  might  easily  understand  them, 
and  yet,  so  correct,  that  they  could  not  incur  their  censure,  whose  taste 
was  more  refined”.71  The  great  genius  of  oratory  skill  was  deemed  to  be 
Hugh  Blair.  His  acumen  in  linguistics  was  rewarded  in  1762  by 
Edinburgh  University,  which  created  a special  position  for  him  as  the 
Regius  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres.  He  published  his  lectures 
on  rhetoric  in  1783  in  which  he  carefully  delineated  the  necessity  of 
style  and  eloquence  in  speech  and  writings.  “ Robertson  and  Blair  were 
the  leading  proponents  of  polite  discourses  in  eighteenth-century 
Scotland. 

As  a student  of  the  Enlightenment,  Erskine  was  equally  sympathetic 
to  the  need  for  proper  pulpit  etiquette.  He  understood  Blair’s  concept  of 
taste.77  The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  would  have 
applauded  Erskine’s  explanation  that  there  is  “a  taste  in  painting  and 
music,  which  enables  some,  with  great  exactness,  to  perceive  the 
beauties  or  blemishes  of  a picture  or  musical  composition”.74  Although 
an  Evangelical  minister,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  a sermon 
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could  employ  the  techniques  of  “perspicuity”  that  Blair  had  taught, 
without  compromising  the  effectiveness  of  the  gospel  message.75  “Good 
sense,  expressed  so  perspicuously,  and  ranged  in  such  an  order,  as  to  be 
easily  understood  and  remembered”,  Erskine  pronounced,  “is  the  very 
soul  of  composition”.76 

There  was  a realisation,  however,  that  delivering  a sermon  with  the 
right  balance  of  eloquence  and  force  to  capture  the  attention  of  the 
social  elite,  without  being  too  philosophical  and  alienating  the  simple- 
minded,  was  not  an  easy  task.  Much  prayer  and  preparation  was  needed 
“for  that  edifying  strain  of  preaching,  where  the  sentiments  natively 
flow  from  the  subject,  and  are  all  solid,  useful,  and  calculated  to  strike; 
where  every  head,  and  every  thing  said  by  way  of  enlargement,  is 
ranged  in  its  proper  order;  and  where  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression 
is  scriptural  and  devout,  natural  and  unaffected,  sweet  and  insinuating, 
tender  and  affectionate”.  The  essential  style  in  a sermon  should  be 
clarity  of  expression.  For  “we  must  clearly  open  and  explain  the  truth, 
confirm  it  by  arguments  level  to  the  capacities  of  our  hearers,  and  do  all 
this  in  plain  familiar  language”  so  that  “even  those  in  low  life  may 
easily  understand”.  This  was  because  “Christianity  was  designed  for  the 
peasant,  as  well  as  the  philosopher”,  and  since  the  lower  ranks  make  up 
the  greater  proportion  in  the  congregation,  they  should  be  specifically 
targeted  by  the  pastor  when  designing  a sermon.78  Although  Robertson 
and  Blair  led  the  way  in  proper  pulpit  rhetoric,  their  former  Evangelical 
schoolmate  was  not  inexperienced  in  oratory  skill. 

Erskine  was  not  a second-rate  preacher,  for  many  people,  both  past 
and  present,  argued  that  his  mode  of  expression  was  superior  to  that 
even  of  Robertson  and  Blair.  After  praising  Robertson’s  sermons  as 
sensible  and  useful”  and  easily  followed  because  of  its  “logical 
precision  , the  Moderate  minister  Thomas  Somerville  judged  that  when 
compared  to  Erskine,  he  had  “no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  preference, 
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not  only  to  his  contemporaries,  but  almost  to  any  preacher  I ever 
heard”.74  Even  the  sceptic  David  Hume,  who  was  sometimes  the  target 
of  Erskine’s  wrath,  was  reportedly  “not  averse”  to  his  sermons.80  The 
prodigious  novelist.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  purposely  depicted  the 
Evangelical  minister  of  Old  Greyfriars’  in  Guy  Mannering  instead  of  his 
more  illustrious  colleague,  William  Robertson.81  In  comparing  the 
sermons  of  Ralph  Erskine,  John  Erskine  and  Hugh  Blair,  Charles 
Rodgers  McCain’s  1949  Ph.D.  dissertation  declared  John  Erskine  to  be 
the  most  appealing  of  the  three  ministers,  even  though  McCain  admitted 
to  being  initially  partial  to  Ralph  Erskine.82  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evangelical’s  discourses  lied  in  the  strength  of  his  main 
argument  and  the  vibrancy  of  his  topic.  Appealing  to  fellow-preachers, 
Erskine  warned  that  “though  our  language  is  plain  and  elegant,  our 
method  accurate  ...  if  our  discourses  are  flat  and  lifeless,  they  will 
seldom  warm  the  heart”.  ' This  was  the  real  difference  between  Erskine 
and  his  Moderate  contemporaries:  Robertson,  Blair  and  Carlyle. 
Whereas  the  Moderates  concentrated  their  efforts  first  on  polite  speech 
and  “perspicuity”  of  expression,  Erskine  was  primarily  concerned  with 
expounding  the  gospel  message  and  only  as  a secondary  feature 
considered  the  merits  of  eloquent  speech. 

The  “flowery”  language  of  Blair’s  sermons  was  Erskine’s  least 
concern.84  “When  the  spiritual  Physician  points  out  the  only  method  of 
escaping  a speedy  or  a painful  death”,  Erskine  exhorted,  “can  you  find 
leisure  and  inclination  to  count  words  and  syllables,  to  examine  if  his 
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discourse  is  agreeably  delivered,  his  imagery  striking,  and  the  cadence 

oc 

of  his  periods  proper?”  Erskine  was  arguing  that  God’s  Word  should 
be  the  supreme  source  for  an  evangelist’s  sermons  since  the  gospel 
message  stemmed  from  scripture.  “Let  the  writings  of  philosophers,  of 
historians,  and  of  politicians,  be  their  study  whose  business  it  is  to 
unfold  the  secrets  of  nature,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memorable 
deeds  of  heroes,  or  to  give  counsel  to  their  Sovereign  in  matters  of  state. 
These  branches  of  knowledge  are  at  best  ornamental,  not  essential,  to  a 
teacher  of  Christianity.”  The  point  that  he  was  trying  to  make  was  that 
the  central  thrust  of  a homily  should  be  the  “doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified”  since  it  is  “the  instituted  mean  for  producing  and  nourishing 
the  divine  life”.'  Whereas  Robertson  was  said  to  have  preached  on  one 
Sunday  morning  that  “virtue  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  if  its  ideal 
ever  could  become  incarnate  on  earth  every  one  would  fall  down  and 
worship  it”,  Erskine  stressed  in  his  afternoon  sermon  at  Old  Greyfriars 
that  “virtue  had  become  incarnate  upon  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  that  instead  of  falling  down  to  worship  Him  the  people  cried 
Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him’”.88  Thus,  even  though  some  historians  are 
correct  to  point  out  that  the  Moderates  made  important  contributions  to 
society,  through  preaching  and  the  founding  of  Sunday  schools  and 
poor  houses,  these  activities  were  not  what  Evangelicals  deemed 
essential  for  the  ministry.89 

Conclusion 

While  many  scholars  are  quick  to  extol  the  aspirations  of  the  Moderates 
as  polite  preachers  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
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society,  Erskine  had  resolved  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Although  born  into  a wealthy  family  with  all  the  advantages  that  such  a 
life  could  bring,  he  purposely  chose  the  unassuming  occupation  of  a 
parish  minister.  His  primary  objective  was  not  to  deliver  polished 
discourses,  but  to  use  his  time  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  gospel 
message,  which  he  believed  was  paramount  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Having  the  opportunity  to  nurture  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  society  was 
this  Edinburgh  minister’s  professed  reward,  which  occupied  his 
complete  and  utter  attention.  Erskine’s  polemic  against  the  Moderate 
party  was  shrewd,  but  furtive.  He  never  openly  attacked  them,  like  some 
other  Evangelicals.  But,  it  is  clear  that  the  type  of  minister  the 
opposition  preferred  was  contrary  to  the  principles  that  he  and  other 
Evangelicals  were  so  passionate  to  defend.  For  Erskine,  the  pastorate 
was  not  a means  to  a prominent  place  in  society  or  a position  with 
which  to  associate  with  the  higher  ranks.  The  clerical  profession  was  a 
sacred  office  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  individuals  to  eternal  salvation. 
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